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submit to insults of this kind. He felt it was pretty hard to
have to contend with this sort of treatment from his own
allies and the Government at the same time as he was fight-
ing the Germans.

Not long after, Douglas received another letter of the
same description from the French commander-in-chief
ordering him to carry out some instructions. Douglas began
to think that it was a sheer waste of time answering such
communications and decided that if he just waited patiently
the general would go too far for even the Government to
remain silent on the subject. He therefore concentrated on
making his plans for the new offensive. He resumed his visit-
ing of the various headquarters and conveyed briefly to his
army commanders what had transpired as the result of the
conference at Calais.

When he saw Thiepval he was amazed at the strength of
its defences, and told me that its final capture would always
be a reminder to those who doubted the ability of the British
troops to break through the enemy's line and be an example
to them of what the army could really do.

In due course Douglas was advised by Sir William
Robertson that his views regarding the situation caused by
the German withdrawal to die Hindenburg Line had been
considered by the War Cabinet and they desired to discuss
the whole matter in London with him and the French
generals. The French Government had also considered
Douglas's report and had criticised it in such a way that
certain people were afraid that Douglas might seriously
think of handing in his resignation. He was asked by many
on no account to resign, because if he did it was feared that
Mr. Lloyd George might insist on a general election and be
returned as dictator. Douglas replied that he had no inten-
tion of resigning. To do so would be to shirk his responsi-
bilities, though it would be for him the easiest way out of an
awkward situation.
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